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affective- self •discioiSure in 'undergraduate males. Subjects Were 
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(o^ attention-placeb^o^ or^ O) no-training ciJntrol groups. Followina 
tjaij^ng, subjects to6Jc a performance test and two paper-and-pencil 
n^it^TBS. With this treatment used as a blocking variable, subjects 
were, then randomly assigned to: (a) goal-directed behavior/ (b) 
self-reinp^Tcementr or (c) tno-training control groups. A delayed . • 
p^ostte*s*^as administered t^ee weeks later* Results indicated that 
social ifodellng, and »co^nitivfe structuring had immediate effects on 
aff^tive self disclosure. ALso,- a ^combination* of social learning and 
self^ management strategies vas more effective over vti me, than any 
singte treatment or n^^^eatment. Explanations and implications of 
*these ^results are discUssed. (Author) * / ' 
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Effects of Social Modeling, Cognitive Structuring, ' « 

' and Self -Management Strategies on Affective Self^tfisclosure 

Although research in the area af self ^disclosure has been extensive, 
many inconsistencies in findings have been reported (cf, Cozby, 197^, 
One general, conclusion which can be .drawi^'from these conflicting results ' 
is that the sel^-dpLsclosure construct is extremely complex" and thus is ' 
difficult to explain epipirically • Methodological problems across studies 
have contri^Hfed largely to these inconsistencies. For example,' definitions 
of se^f-disclosure have not always been operationalized, and the distinc- 
tion between affective and cognitive components has seldom, been iftade." ^ 
Actual performance has been used less frequently 'than self-re^rf measures, 
and when it has been ' Employed the quantity and -quality of self-disclosure 
have often been confounded (Goodstein & Reinecker, 1974(. Furthermore, the 
primary focus of self-disclo'sute research has ^een on ident'ifyi^g specific 
pe^rameters of the construct. ♦Of the few ^studies which have been directly. 

4? 

concerned with interventions designed to increase self-disclosure, most 

^ve fbcused on the counselor-client relationship (e.g., Jlighlen & Baccus, 

" -. > ' ■* ■■• ' . - . < 

, "in press'; Manij & Murphy, 1975)-. 

With the above concerns in mind, we chose to: (a) focus on the affec*- 
'tive component of self-disclosure, (b) devise criteria talmeAure both 
amount an^^ ^ality,^ (c) evaluate the efficacy of interverition strategies 
designed to teach. affective self-disclosure skil^s% . ' " • 

^ The efficacy of training strategies baseS 6n social learning principles 
h^s received support in other areas^^^f. socially sancti^ed behavior, fnost 
notably in dating (e.g. , Curran, 1975; MaclDoqald, et al., 1975) and asser- 
tive skill training .(e.g^^lMcFall & Twentyinan, 197>> Rathus, 1973) • However, 



most of these traJLning strategies have, focused exclusively on behavioral 
techniques'. Wi*thin the last few years, the. use of cognitive strategies ' 
has increased, geveraj studies have compar'ed^ the effects- of cognitive 
and behavioral strategies for facilitating socially'sanctioned envotional 
responses. For example. Glass, Gottman, and .Shmurak (1976). found that 

I 4 ^ , 

cognitive self -statement modification was superior to response-^acquisition 
tr'eatment with girl-shy males in'dating skills ttaining^' Also,* in -a^^t^k 
analysis of assertive Jbehavior, Schwartz and Gottman (1976) discovered 
that a major contributor to noi^assertive behavior was^ the nature of 
individual's internal 'dialogue.' The ma j.or implication from this study is 
that cognitive,^ rather tl^an skill, deficits may be the cause ol .spme mal- , 
adaptive social "responses. To date however , nb study, has, Oxatoined,* 
behavioral and cognitive training progrcorts for facilitating ^he expression 
of feelings. Therefore, the major purpose of Study 1 was to make such* a 
, comparison. • , , , - , ' " 

Along ^th the growing interest in cognitive-behavioral^trategies ^s 
the increased use of self -management strategies. In «pite of this interest, 

♦ * 

however, very little research has focused on,,,the effectiveness' of goal- 
setting and self-reinforcement strategies. For example, Mahoney^ (1972) ; 
found that goal-setting when compared to self-monitorihg di^d not improve Z'^* 
management of obesity, while Kelb et al., (1968) found sociafl r.einforcement 
superior to a combination of self-monitoring and goal-setting in a group*.' 

' ' ^ ' 

As a primary treatment strategy,^ self -reinforcement rel|3uced anxiety (Rehm fr 
Marston, 1968), and as a secondary strategy .self-reinfprceinerit maintained • 
performance level in a nonsense syllable discrvifjinat ion;, task (Marston & 
Kanfer, 1963). ,„Most recently, Greiner and Karoly (1976), fpund a pombination 



,of self-;ffonitoring, seXf-;teinforcement', and planning strategies were most 
effective for improving i^tudy activity. Thus, the differentials. effective- 
ness of goal-directed practi^je^and self-j^einforcement strategies, as primary 
and secondary training procedures remains' unanswered. Study 2 addressed 

this self-manag"ement issue within the context of teaching affective self- 

. J 

disclosure skills- 

^ For thes6 companion studies, affective 3^1f-disclosure was defined as 

V • 

a speakeo:' voluntary verbal statement made as an initiator or respondent 
in, a dyadic interaction which expresses his emotions in feeling terms, is 
present oriented, and seif-ref er^fenced. Therefore, within the context of 

• - • . \ . . 

this research affective seif-(3^isclosure signifies the expression of feelings 
to ofh^rs. " * 



J 



STUDY 1 



Study 1 examined the effects of social modeling and^ cognitive striic- 

turlng multicolmponent training strategies on the affective -self-disclosure 
• * 

of single^ undergraduate males. Sp'ecif ically , the objectives of this in- 
ve^stigation we?:e: ^ . 

1. to assess ^the impact of social modeling and cognitive structuring 
strategies oa males regarding (a) amount and (b) quality of affect, 
(c) concomitant level of anxiety , <d) skill neq4ssary for af^ec- 

' .' , . ■ . V • ' 

tive self -disclosure, and (e) attitudes tow.ard disclosing feelings. 
2: to examine training effects over time by administering a delayed 

posttest, to participants who did not receive tne |self-manageine^[iib 
' proQ^dures of Study 2. * • \ - . - . ■ 

Based on pilot study resufts., it was predicted that the training 



effects of social modeling ahd cognitive structuring would be ^ greater than 
^hose for kttention-^placebo ajid nd-training control* conditions. A secojid 

' : - . ' ""^ • m 

hypothesis stated that the e^fe^cts of cognitive s^tructuring would be greater 
than, for -social modeling, while a third predicted ^that no diff.erence woul 
exist between-attention-piacebo and no-training control jronditxo'fts^^^^Fo^^th^ 
delayed posttest, the same directional hypotheses were formulated, — bcnji^^i 
dition, it was hypothesized that no measure or treatnient-by-meastires intef- 
action eff,ects^ would be found. - • . \\ t:^ 



- - , • Metl^od ' ^ . ^ » 

Participants » i x 

' ' ■ ■ • ' 1 

Fifty-two undergraduate males volunteered to participate in a xesearcly/ 
training. project for improving expression of feelings to others. HdWever, 
, because of techhical problems, data were incomplete for fou^ subjects* ^ 
Th^^efore, only data j^rom 48 subjects w^^e analyzed for the first question 

• " ' ' V • ~ ■ • ' ■ 

of ln\^rest.. For tjie three-week follow-up, only"^ 13 of the 16 subjects who 

^ ^ \ ' I ^ ^ ^ 

diS 4iot;. receive tr'aining in Study^^ returned. •The average age was 21.5. 

yeairs wi'th a range of 18-26 years. All subjects were randomly assigned to 

graining conditions. •' . . , - ' , 



Training Cbndit 



ions 



Particip'knts received one o£ four conplitions. The social modeling and 

- . - - ' 

cognitive structuring training module^^'were presented on videotape, while 
tb^ attention-placebo condition was presented on audiotape. ,These thr6e 
training conditions were of comparable lengjch, each lasting approxijnately 
50 minutes. ' ■ ' ' . ' 



\" — 



gociaJ. modeling . ParticipantS'^viewed a vid4otape<f multicomponent 
training package ^^phasizing learning affective self-disclosure through' 
ovett Vic.^i^us conditioning procedures. This package consisted *of an. 



V 



introductionvaiid four discrete learning cqmponents: #(a) instructioh/ (b) » 

* ' \ ' ' ' ' * ^ * *i 

't>ehavioral modelling, (c) overt behavior rehearsal) and (d) a review of the 

•-- . • o ■ •', : ^ - ' ■ . ' 

procedures covered in the learning package. Paper-and-penoil self-tests 
were given at the end"^ parts a and b, with" provision for r*e6ycling through 
the component if the mihimum drit^rion of acceptable perfomjiance was not 

* ■ ■ . ,. . V - . . ..... 

met. , 

Cognitive, structuring . Participants viewed a videotaped .inulticomponent 
treatment package which emphasized learniJig affective self-disclosure 
through both verbal and* imaginal covert cognitive mediating processed, '^ai^ 
packagfe consisted of^^n int^ ^c tibn at^d four dlf Scyet e 3^' arni nq components: ' 
(a} instruction,^ (b) behaviora]^ and cognitive (i.e., internal self-statfement) 
modeling, (ci cpgnitlve selfymodeling, and (d) a review of procedures covered'^ 
^n the learning module. Paper-and-pencdl ' selr-tests_were giv^n at » the end of 
.the/first two components with provision for recycling if the mijjimum criterion 



7 . 



oij acceptable performance ?was not met'. . ; . . • - 

-. ■ .. , " .r . ^ 

^ ^ Attent ioi^^-Rlacebp .-^ While sitting in a recliner chaif , --participants, 

glistened to an audibtaped presentation of training in deep'muscle ^relaxation. 

' s ' . . * ^ ~. ' - 

'.^ This condition Was included to control 'for any demand' characteristics which 
may have influenced paj^ticipants' perception <5f their role in the • study 1 ^' • 
No-training. Participants assigned to thi^ waiting list control group 



' received pos'ttesting, only . 



* \ Dependent Measures 



7 



/ 



PerformAce test > The perfbrmahce test consisted of 16 audiotaped 
situations.' iPype-of-^ubject-role (initiator, respondent) , ^type-of-f efeling- 
response (positive, negatjLve), and sex-of-best^ friend- (male, female)' were 
crossed ^atJb^s, with two different situations for each of the eight, com- 

mm e=» 

binations jBesented. Participants were instructed to consider 'the .taped^ 
voices asJtheir best male or female friend to control for intimacy level in 
the simu^t.^d dyadic interactions.^ After each .stimulus situation was pre- 
sented, th^ subject was ins1^ructe^ to make a respo*nse which was audiorecord- 
ed. Following ^ach verbalization, the participant reported tjie anxiety he 
.felt while making- his response. A 1-7 Likert-type paper-and-pencil scale 
was used for this' 'self -rreport an^fffety measure: Each anxiety score was com- 



continuous conversat 
uktfe typescripts ^f or 
two 'tfiree-'hour train 



pqted -by sjamming across the 116 ^ituations^ * • \ 

Typescripts of the audiotaped responses were jtnade and then unitized 
using a modified version of Auld and White's (1956) rules for ^dividing ' 

:L*ons into seatences. Two raters were trained to eval- 
anvount and quality of affedtive self -disclosure. After 
.ng sessions, Hoyt^ interrater reliability coefficients 
\of l.OO^for amount and .99 for quality were obtained. 

Bach ynit^ith'in the 16 ^responses was rated for amount and quality of ^ 
affect by the raters. A unit was considered to contain'af f ect if it met: 
(a) Crpwley's rules (1970), or (b) a de^nition pf affect (English & English, 
1958; Goldenson," 1970). If orte pnit Within a response met the criteria for 
affect, an amount score of one wai^ given^ f or the tbtal response. * ' Therefore, 
the amount score range ,was 0-16. ^Only thosp units which possessed an affec- 
tive component were rated for quality. Thus, the af fec\:. quality iscfpre was 



.•'8 



the suipmed 'total of all the unit quality scores across the 16 situations. 
The .quality measure includeci six categories of varying numerical* weights:^ 
(a) reference,, 0-12 points, (b) time orientation, 1-6 points, (c) appro- ^ 
priateness of affect, ,0-8 ^points, (d) reason, 0-5 points, (e) -specificity 
of reason, ^ 0-8 points- , " 

Paper- and-pencil instruments . The skill test was ^a 24-item multiple 

It • ^ ' 

choice measure wit.h correct \answers keye5 "to the definitional criteria for 

affective self -disclosure. 'The attitude survey was a 30-item instrument • 



Subjects rated items such as "When I*m angry with others, if* s.. best to tBj.1 . 
them so" and "I'm mor^ coirtfortable keeping my feelings to myself" on a 1-7 
Likert seal e«> .ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree^. Hoyt 
reliability coefficients, were .87 for the skill test and for the attitude 
survey. 
D^ta Analysis 

To te^t foif the main effect immejiiately following training, a one-way 
multivariate ana^sis of variance utilizing prthogonal planned comparisons 
was employed. A^-^peated measures multivariate analysis of variance^ test 
was used to-^ ascert^i:^ ^the'^maintenance of treatment effects over time. 'The 
$ame orthogonal g^^^ed cqmparisons. were again tested. *" • 



♦ » 

Results 



ImmediAte Postte^^^ 



The means and 



standard deviations for^the five dependent measures 



and four training conditions are .presented in Table 1. The multivariate 
analysis of variance 'testing 1;he first planned comparison for social , 4 



modeling and cognitive structuring versus attention-placet>o;'and no- 
treatment control was significant, £ (5,40) = 5.97, £<.000^l.: This 
finding iridicated that the'' main effects of both training strategies, 
were ^gre^iter than effects for th^ two cont-rol groups*. Although the 
^cond prediction that effects of cognitive structuring wou id be 
greater that those for social modeling was not supported, t;liere was 
a strong, but nonsignificant/ trend m the predicted direct/ion., 

- ■ • . • ' /'/ ./- ^ ■ . : 

F (5,40) = 2.33, £<.06.. The\|^.na3^ planned comparison be:cween attention 
placebo and no-training control groups was "not signif icajjife , /F (6,40) 
.70> £ < .70. ' . ■ 



Insert Table 1 about here 




t 

Delayed Postte^t / 

As predicted, there was no t^if^atmtent 
immediatj and delayed' posttests, F (5,40) = .96, £ 
none 'Of the measures effects for the three planned 
significant, thus suggesting that the diffe 
•ing groups did not significantly differ aero 
However, contrairy to prediction, none of the 
three comparisbns across immediate and d-elayed 
f if ant, F (5,5) = ,93, £<.53 for the contras 
lental and the J^w^vcontrol group^, F (5,5) 
xast betwben experiraental groups, and F ( 




contrast between the two control groups. Therefore/ the results do not 
^ support the hypothesis that the training effect would be maintained'" 

at the three-week follow-up.. * . • ' 

( . ' ' 

Discussion ' ^ - 

The prinqipal finding of this study was that multicomponent cog- 
nitive and behavioral strategies combining instruction, modeling, " and 
rehearsal resulted in significant changes in affective self -disclosure 
level immediately following training. Howeverf iess.c^^r is the rela- 
tive effectiveness of cognit^ive structuring and social modeling ^rat^gies. 
Although the predicted superiority of co5nitive structuring was not con- 
firmed,. the data indicate a strpng trend in this direction. For subsequent* 
research on affective self-disclosure, ,we recommend .that a task analysis , 
be conducted^prior 'to training. As Schwartz and Got^an (1976) indicate,*" 
it is impolrtant to identify whether the 'problem is one of skill deficit * 

or due .to other factors such as self-pei;ceived anxiety ana negative self- • 

' ' ■ > 

statements. Thus^ pne possible explanation for tft^ slight superiority of 

cognitive training is tha^his intervention more directly addressed the 

"participants' actual deficits. Howeyet, this issue must be empiricaliy 

addressed before this coDclusjlon can be accepted w»£h certainty. 

^ ■ . ■ ^ . ■ ^ . :■>•••' 

^ The unexi>ected finding that training effects^, were, not maintained 

•over time may be explained in several ways. Fifst, s^-nce cell size 
ranged from twojto four, statisllcal power was greatly reduced and may 
not have been suff^icient to ^e€ect group dif ferenc^s.r^ However^ since train- 
ing group* means declined on the delayed postt^st while control group means 



sh 



sharply increased, th'e regression effect may have contributed to, the 

4 

lack of differences. Since attrition only occurred within both control 
groups, perhaps only the most highly mptivated control subjects returned, 
thereby sharply increasing control delayed posttei^ .scores . A final ' 
explanation is equally plausible. ..The 50-minutYe training mo'des may- 
not have been potent enough to maintain training effects ovfer three 
weeks. , ^ 

, The •overall, purpose of this study was to as'sess the effects of • 
self -management strategies as primar^ or secondary training procedures 
for increasing affective self-disclosvajfe of single, undergraduate males. 
With the training from Study 1 •used as a blocking variable, participants 
were ^randomly assigned to one of three conditions: (a) self -reinforcement, 
(b)* goal-directed practice, or (c) no-training control. It, was pr^dicteds 
that no i^fiteraction between prior graining (Study l).and self ^management 
.training would be found. A second hypothesis predicted that the main 
effects of goal-direoted practice ^d self -reinforcement conditions 
would be equivalent, while a third predicted that the effect of no-training 
con^trol would be le§s than either of the two self -management conditions. 
Finally, it was predicted that ^groups receiving ^training in both studies 
wQuld be superior to grNoups receiving^ either one or no. trailing strategy 
from either study. " . * . ' ^ . 

Training Concjitions ' . * ^ / ^ 

t Participants received one of three conditions: (a) self-reinforcenj^ji€^ 



(b)j^ .goal^directed practi^, ob (c)^ no-training ^-ontrol. The essential 
components of both tfa|V;>ing strategics ^followed the Bandura (19710 and 
Kahfer (J.97I) models'^ for ^self-managemqnt . Self-observation was facili- 
tatid by. a cl^ar operational definition. -Graduated jself-imposed gbals 
and (^ontXacting for change were viewed as bl<::mcnts in self-evaluation. 
In.i:he^^elf-reinforcemertt|^dondition, cjhodi,ce,Qf reinforcers and self- 
determined reinforcement plans were used to plan .'for self-reinforcement. 
Self-yeinforcement .|i In phase 1, each parti^ip^t completed a pro- 



grammed text donsistim^, of sevemunits; (a) dafanitipn anci exampTes of '-4 
s^ffective self-discJ.03u/6^ description .of sel^rreinf or cement pro- 
.cedure, ^(c) definition/ examples of^ ^ncj practice , in goal setting; (d)^^:v 
principles; examples, and deveJj^ppment of shaping plan, - (e) i'dentif icatjosn 
of va'lued self-reinf orceirs and <4evelopment of pdirson^Iized reinf or'cement 
plan^ (f) development of f inal an<4 daily . goals recorded on packet of^ * 
cairds, (g) completion of self-change contract. ^elf-t^6ts • followed each 
of the tirst six units, with provisi^ns^fxirJ^^ecycling if the participant's 
♦understanding ^i^i'^not meet criterion (c\f 90% for each unit, ^t' t*he end of. 



ir llhangc 



j^ase 1, participants showed their ^ange contracts to an assistant,. 

• . • • y ' ' ' \ - 

revieVed the conten^c of the programfned, tej^t, and discussed their own self- 
reinforcement projects. They were also instructed to use t^e packet of 
cards prepared' while .working on the programmed' text to record when goals 
were met and reinforcement received, the number of feeling statements 
made to males and females/ and whether their daily experience of express-^ 
ing feeling?, was good, bad, or-neutral. , * ' 

Goal-directed" pracjbice . This group also reGoived-a two-phase tj^ain- 
ing, module, ^..-irr^ase 1, participants completed a |)rog^ammed text compbr- 
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able to the self-remforcement text without the units on self-reinforcement. 
Provisions wefre also made for 'recycling and mastery learning • , In pfi^se 2, 
each participant also discussed his goal-directed project, change contraoj, 
\ and the instructional .content wit^ an assistant, "These conditions were the^« 
same as they were with the self-reinf6rcement group. 

.No-training control. This group was dismissed following their prior 

' 6 # 

trarinlng postte^f from .Study 1 and requested to return for folloy/-up in 
'three we.eks. • r^^-^i^^^^ ^ 

9 

Instrumentation, Data Collection and Analysis 

The same dependent, measures and testing procedures used in Study 1' 

T ^ ^ ' ... ^ . • -| r - ^ ^ ^ . ^ i Y , , ' -f' t ^ ' ^ - ' ^ 

were, employed \at thfe' three-week followrup session. Since five parti^i- 

** *"^'^ .ir ^ ^ 

•\ bants did* not return for the sebbril session and equal n ' s were requited ; 

; . • ^ ."^ . f 

go^^ata analysis, subjects were randomly discarded from training groups 

so that the usable N was /reduced to 36. Data were ana lyzecPna sing a two- 

w^y multivariate analysis of vari^^^ to test both inteVaotion and main 

effects. Also, a on^-way "multivariate analysis of variance was conducted 

.^to compare fobr levels of a. transformed indepeadent variable which cor- 
responded to participants' amount of training experience in both studies. 

-The training amounts compared -were: (a) training in both studies, (b) no 
training -^^either study, only** braining in Study 1,- (d) only training ^ 

- "in.-^udy 2. • ' . . * - ' 



. ^ ^ ' . V * • Result's . 

^ r ^ 

Means and%tandard deviations for the , dependent measures and vthree 
t^raining conditions are presented in Tatble 2. ,As predicted, ther^was no 
interaction between^^prior training in Study 1 and training in^^tudy 2, 



■ ' . • 13 . 

« 

P (15,55.6) ,1. 14, £ < .35. Likewise, the sacond prediction that results 
of both self-managemeht strategies* would be equivalent was supported, 
B^(6r20) = r603V £ < ^70- However, the third hypothesis which predicted 
that either self -management strategy would be significantly better than the 
no-tpaining condition was not supported, ^£^(5,20) = 1.00, £ < .44. However, 
results, from, univariate F tests revealed differences in the pr.edicted dir- 
action (with the over.all , alpha level of .05 divided by five for each uni- 
variate test) for amount, F ^(1,24) = 5.06, £< .03, and for quality, F (1,24) 
= 4.90, £ .04. ' ^ " ~ y 

/ *. f >„J„.3^.^ , ^ ^ # ' • 

Insert Table 2 about here 



Tests Across Total Training Experience 

' i 
" ' Means and standard -deviations for the f yve' dependent measures and the 

f^ur training combinations across Studies 1 and 2 ^re presented in Table 3. 

■ . • . ■ ■ i • 

It was predicted that final scores across ^ the five dependent var^bles 
wpuld demonstrate that the combination of training frdm Studies 1 a:^d t 
would be superior to either training experience alone or to neither train- 

: ■ . ■ .. - j^:^- " - ' 

ing experience.' The multivariate analysis of variance supported ^his pre- . 
diction, F (5,28) = 6.50, £ < .0004. Results also supported the prediction i 
that the effects of training procedures^ used in^ Studies 1 and 2 were equiv- 
alent, F^ (5,28) = -.79, £ < .2591. Finally, it was predicted that the effects." 
Of a single training procedufe^f)x>m either study would be" significantly 
better than the^effects of no training. This^ prediction, however, was jio€" 
SUj^rted, F (5,28) = 1.39, £ < .26. =^ . ^ 
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- Insert Tgble ,3 about here 



f Discussion ^ * - * . , 

AS predicted, no significant difference was found -between the two 
self-management conditions^ However, neither self-manageipent strategy 
produced a greater effect than the no-tafaining condition. Therefore, 
the major hypothesis of this study was not confirmed.- . However, a' trend 
, favoring the twb self-managem^feipirocfedures ~f dr^^jbhe ainolint , quality , and^ 
skill measures can be observed iii the cell means presented in Table 2. 
It seems -possible that this trend oJE change Would ifavor, detection of dif- 
ferences if. the power \^ precision of the test were higher or if the ' 
training strategies were more poteht.^' However, the nonsignificant- dif- 
ferences between ^oal-directed practice and self-ifeinforcement suggest 
that such fraini^^hanges wQUld not produce significant differences in 
.terms of this contrast. Therefore, , it appears that tKe two trainijng 
methods have equivalent effects* ^f this is true, economy /j,s gained 
through use pf goal-directed practice Hnce it requires less time to 4 
complete and req^uires less reco,i;d keeping ^or the^lttbject ' 

To. pur knowledge, this is the first study to provide experimental ^ 
evidence suggesting that goal achievement is inherentry reinfo^citig for 
college students. This reinforcing effect is probably^ rWlated to posi- 
tive self-evaluations which -came frdm joal attainment." On the other 'hand, 
although the two selfninapagement groups scored similarly on all measures. 



many more in, the selC^reinfQ^cetneht gr6up re^laYly met theix gq^ls. Since 
there is no reason to ^believe* that/^lf-reinfo'rcem^^^als- we^ more real- 
istic than those set by the goal-directed group^ it seeps. J.ikely th^t self- 

I -. . • ' • \ - ■ ' ' ■ 1 ' 

reinforcement iserved as mo.tjiv^ion fo^: meeting goals, o^herefore, it appears 
that self-reinforcement in - this study proverd to be a motivator 'only / and 
thkt over^t self -reinforcement was not ^ necessary 'condition for change. In 
this context, the positive fe^back gained from self-evaluation of goal 
achievement could .be considered a coyert self-reinforcer which was at least 
as effective as overt se],f-reinforcemer#b. , • ^ • 

* ' . - > -. U ' < - ^ ' ' ^ . 

" , ' ' GENERAL DISCUS^ON " " !' ^ ^ ^ 

^ The <:ompai;ison Of the total training experience across both studies is 

... ■ .. . - . ■ fi . 

the result of greatest importance. Since the groups who -received training , 
In both studies scored 'significantly higher than ^11* other griups, this « 
finding supports the basic contention underlying this research: namely, 
that short-term training is best when combined with sUch secondary training 
programs as self^management if desired change is to be maintained* 

The failure to detect diffierences between any of the single training 
groups and groups who .received no training is difficult- to .understand. The 
cell means reported in Table 3 indicate that the neither training group did ' 
most poorly across all measures. The lack of significance may be related- 
to possible attcrit ion bias in the groups receiving no training. Low power 
and precision should, also ^e considered as possible causes. » 

Brevity of training procedures is. both studies most^ likely contributed 
to the absence of single treatment effects over time. Therefore^ th§^, lack 



ot Ntreatment potency appears to be the prilnnary limitation of this research. 
_ The major implication from these companion studies is to add empirical 
support tOxthe contention that multi-phase training strategies used in co*n- 
junction are more effective than one-shot, short-tdrm interventions. >The ' 
combination of modeling plu^ self ^managemenl: and cognitive structuring plu/ 
self-management is similar to many two-phase behavioral strategies uSed in 
counseling practice. Therefore, the demonstrated success of both com- 
binations has implications for future research on communication skills 
training.. , - '* ^ « ^ 

With regard to the 'parameters of a^ffective self -disclosure , future 
studies are needed to .examirle sex differences and the differential effects 
of jbhe situational factors* which were identified and controlled in this 
study. , ' . ' ^ V " 
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Table 1 1 ^ * r ■ ' , 
Mean and Standard Deviations for Amountv Quality, Skilly 
Anxiety, and Attitude Across Training Modes in Study 1 

4^ ^ r- ^ 



Traini^ng Mpde 



Dependent 
Measure 



Social 
Modeling 



SD 



Cognitive ^ 
Structuring 



Attention^ 
Placebo . 



SD 



^No-TraiTiing' 
Control 

: i 



X • SD r ^ X 



Amount 






^3-0 * 


10, 


8 


4^ 

X 3.3 


5.4 , 


■ 2.7 


6,8 


ft 


Qualiity 




356.3. 


■"10213- 


361, 


6 


.113*2 


178.8 ^ 


92.4^^ 


. 230.0 


160. '3 


Skill " ' 




9^.2 


3.1 


13 


3 


^ 6*1 


6 , r ■• 






/_S'.4 — _ 


Anxiety 




. , . ^47. 8 . 


.1A<0.^, -3 


50 


.8 






Tl43f7r- 




^6/6 
"-16.4 


Attitude 




151.3 


' 16.9 ' 


153 


.6 


.13.8 


}:34!o 


^ 22.2' 


. .3.42.8 










V 








! — 







Note. For 

~ -Fo^' 



the anxiety measure, lower -scores reflect lower- self-reporteQ'^lfixj.ety. f 
ill conditions," n = 12, , • ' ' ^ 
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•-■r 



Dependent 
Ik 

Measure 



Means and Standard/ Devi 
Atti'tuSe 



Anxiety/ and 



'Goal-Direc 
Pra^ctica 




.tioris for Amoant/ Quality/. Skill, 
Across Traning Modes in^Stiidy 2 



' Training Mode 



#elf- 

Reinforcement 

-^^ — — - 



No-Training 
Control 

( . • ■ 



X . . SD 
J \ 

p 



- SD 















f 
















Amount . : ' 


11 


.4 




- 10-.6 


' 1, 


9 




.8 


3.2 








Quality ^ 


385 




/ 96.6^ 


360*5. 


76 


6 


' 293 




.112- 


1 * 






\ 




* if 


•y ! ' V > 






















Skill 


* 12' 


■■ li 


.6 . 1 . 


' .iils"^^ 


• ; 5 


7 ^ 


'8 


.6 


'3- 


6 






J 


Aniciety 




'.2\ 


'10. ^ 


50.7 


6 


.0 ' 


46 


-.2 


15 


3 








jvttitude 


149 




13.6 " 


1474 


19 


.2./ 


141 


.3 


13 


8^ 




-J . 

































taot^,. For the anxiety measure/ low scpl^es indicate low) anxiety. For all conditions /-ui =>.^^r2-:- 
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Table 3 



Meafis and Standard Deviations for Amoynt, Quality^ Skill, An>{iety,' and Attitude 

" ■ • ■ s. ' ■ ' 

Across Amount of Traning' Received in Study 1 and 2' ^ 



Training Combinatio 




Dje'oendent 



Both Traning 
Conditions x 
n = 12 



Neither Traning 
Condition ■ 
n ^ 6 



S,tUdy 1 
Training 
n' = 6 



Study 2 ' 
Training 
n = 12 ^ 



s 

Measure * 


X 


|d " ■ 
< 




: SD 


' i 


* 


• / 

• 


* SD 

— — ^ 










^ 1-^ 










Amount 


12.0 


*2.7 


, 7.3 

c 




10.2 


1.9 


10.0 


^4.0 


2uality 


395.6 


103v9 


2^1.0 


176.0 


344.9 


74.5 


350.6 


1S2.6 


Skill ' . 


14^5 


6.2 
• 


7.5 , 


'2.4 ■ 


9.7 


3.9 


9*3 


6.4 


Pvnxiety - *— 


46.8' 


8.1 


52..5- 


, 9!5" 


39 .8 


18. 6r' 


47.0 


12.5 


Attitudes? 


160.3" 

1 1 


16.8 ^ 

Vi . ■ 


137^.0 . 


.21.3 


14'5 . 7 

r 


10.. 2 


136.2 


20^.7 

jr-V, " 



:iote .» For- anxiety, low scores indicate low anxiety. 



